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“THe AWAKENING GIANT” is the title of a four-part series 
on today’s India by W. S. Woytinsky, beginning next week 
in THE New Leaper. Dr. Woytinsky has just returned from 
a nine-month trip to Asia, which included an extensive 
study and lecture tour in India. The author of numerous 
books on the world economy, 
the most recent of which were 
(jointly with his wife, E. S. 
Woytinsky) World Population 
and Production and World 
Commerce and Government, 
Dr. Woytinsky has in the past 
served both the League of Na- 
tions and the U. S. Govern- 
ment. In recent years, he has 
been at Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, working on a Twen- 
tieth Century Fund project en- 
titled America in the Changing 
World: Survey of Economic 
and Political Trends. In India, 
Dr. Woytinsky and his wife 
had an opportunity to meet numerous economists, scholars 
and high officials and acquire first-hand information on 
economic progress in the country that aspires to become the 
largest democracy in the world. 

Dr. Woytinsky’s first article gives his general impressions 
of the land and the people, and offers the background for 





WOYTINSKY 


the later, more detailed discussion of Indian economic poli- 


cies. The second article is a thorough analysis of the Indian 
Five Year Plans, their philosophy and their content; the 
results of the first Plan (1951-56) and the new ideas in the 





second Plan (1956-61), its merits, shortcomings and chances 
for success. The third article describes the Community De. 
velopment movement, the campaign for reviving agriculture 
by bringing faith and hope to village people. The concluding 
article examines the origins of the ideological confusion 
that has characterized public discussion of economic plans 
in India and has resulted in misunderstanding about them 
both in India and in the United States. 

Dr. Woytinsky’s series is, we think, indispensable reading 
for anyone interested in pivotal India. 

Lasor AppEAL: The Labor Committee to Release Im- 
prisoned Trade Unionists and Socialists, which now has al- 
most 300 members in 55 countries, received the following 
new members in the course of the past week: 

Joseph von Burg, General Secretary, Swiss Federation of 
Christian Trade Unions; L. I. Deary, General Secretary, 
Associated Mine Workers of Rhodesia; Claude Drayton, 
President General, Seamen & Waterfront Workers’ Trade 
Union, Trinidad; Charles John Geddes, General Secretary, 
Union of Post Office Workers, London; A.S.S.I. Kweyason, 
National General Secretary, Tailors, Tentsailmakers & Gar. 
ment Workers Union, Kenya; the Norwegian Iron and 
Metal Workers Union; Stewart Purkis, Editor, the Socialist 
Christian, London; José Joaquin Rojas, Vice President, 
Workers Union of Colombia; Ludwig Rosenberg, Federal 
Executive Committee, German Federation of Trade Unions 
(DGB); Amedeo Sommovigo, National Secretary, National 
Union of Land Workers, Italy; Rodolfo G. Tupas, Editor, 
the Free Worker, Philippine Islands; W. J. P. Webber. 
General Secretary, Transport Salaried Staffs’ Association of 
Great Britain and Ireland; Sam Worrell, President General, 
Trinidad & Tobago Federation of Trade Unions. 
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Newly independent state beginning to overcome problems 


MOROCCO 
TODAY 


By Sal Tas 


RABAT 

EvisITING Morocco after three 
R years, I found it in a grave crisis. 
Independence was won; Sultan Mo- 
hammed V had returned victorious 
from French-imposed exile; the Istiq- 
lal (Independence) party, no longer 
hunted, dominated the new Moroccan 
Government; and the French popula- 
tion was striving to adjust to the 
post-colonial era. The initial result 
was a tremendous surge of insecur- 
ity. Administrative authority was 
weak, and Morocco sometimes ap- 
peared to be heading toward chaos. 

The transfer of authority from 
Frenchmen to Moroccans was un- 
avoidably sudden. The granting of 
independence had climaxed a long 
period of bitterness and bloodshed; 
only a swift change of personnel 
could dispel the prevailing atmos- 
phere and restore peace. But this 
made it difficult to break Moroccan 
administrators in gradually; and 
many French bureaucrats, resentful 
at their sudden change of fortune, 
simply folded their arms and refused 
to help. The results were particularly 
grave in the higher administrative 
echelons and the police. 

What followed was a virtual rebel- 
lion against the fledgling Moroccan 
Government. Many villages, only re- 
cently converted from old nomadic 
Ways, promptly stopped paying taxes 
to the central authorities. Some of 
the inhabitants reverted to their mi- 
gtatory ways and even turned to 
banditry. 

The Moroccan Army of Liberation, 
Which had borne the brunt of the 
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battle against France, moved into the 
breach. This army had originally 
been founded by Istiqlal leaders, but, 
since it recruited most of its members 
in the countryside where the Istiqlal 
had never been strong, its character 
gradually changed. More recently, 
Cairo and the Arab League had sup- 
ported it and spread a racial-religious 
ideology which contrasted with the 
more progressive Istiqlal spirit. 
With the termination of French 
rule, the Liberation Army became a 
problem. Presumably, it was now to 
disband, but liquidating an organi- 
zation fresh from battle and flushed 
with victory was no easy matter. The 
leaders, somewhat bewildered, stood 
pat and kept their arms. They had 
some justification: War was raging 
in Algeria, and the Liberation Army 
felt great sympathy for their embat- 
tled Moslem neighbors, while distrust- 
ing the French army operating so 
close to Morocco’s frontiers. In addi- 
tion, there were still French troops 
in Morocco whose status was unclear. 
Throughout the Moroccan country- 
side, Liberation Army units in effect 
took over the duties of the former 
French administration and police. 
Where the troops were disciplined, 
the result was reasonable stability. 
Where individual Army groups were 
not subject to their leaders’ control, 
however, chaos and banditry resulted. 
Thus, for a time, there seemed 
every prospect that the young Moroc- 
can state would collapse into total 
anarchy. And yet, during my short 
stay, I have already seen the tide 
begin to turn perceptibly. Govern- 


ment leaders, aware of the danger, 
have reacted vigorously. A new ad- 
ministrative setup, modeled on the 
French prefect system, has been cre- 
ated to replace the outworn, feudal- 
istic caid system. Moreover, negotia- 
tions have been inaugurated with the 
Army of Liberation. 

The Army leaders had come to 
realize that the spread of banditry, 
rule by local groups, and local tax- 
collecting (often taking the form of 
kidnaping for ransom) was weaken- 
ing their prestige. They therefore 
ordered a halt to all such activities 
and committed themselves to a large- 
ly successful effort to maintain law 
and order. On this basis, negotiations 
were opened to integrate the Libera- 
tion Army into the newly formed na- 
tional or “royal” army. These talks 
seem to be succeeding, and the Lib- 
eration Army can be expected to dis- 
appear shortly. 

After an initial difficult period, the 
French in Morocco also began to co- 
operate with the new government. 
The inevitable adjustment process 
was shortened in large measure by 
Alain de Savary, Secretary of State 
for Tunisia and Morocco, a staunch 
Socialist who, in a rapid-fire series of 
negotiations, succeeded in bridging 
the gap between the French and Arab 
communities. 

The most spectacular result was the 
formation of the Moroccan royal 
army. The French contributed to it 
by releasing thousands of Moroccan 
professional soldiers from their own 
army and even offering a number of 
their officers. Most important, they 
turned over some of their best mili- 
tary equipment. The Spanish in what 
was once Spanish Morocco were, of 
course, forced to follow suit; but 
those who attended the new army’s 
first parade were struck by the con- 
trast. The Spanish-trained infantry 
marched as well as their French 
counterparts, but, as one Moroccan 
official remarked to me, “Look at 
what they are carrying: hunting 
rifles a hundred years old. Compare 
that with the magnificent equipment 
the French gave us.” 








The enthusiasm shown at the pa- 
rade by the people of Rabat was in- 
describable. One could almost feel 
the concept of state, nation and au- 
thority taking a giant stride forward. 
The Sultan had his eldest son, the 
clever, energetic and ambitious Mou- 
lay Hassan, named Army Chief of 
Staff, and the new organization swore 
allegiance to the Sultan in an im- 
pressive ceremony. 

The problem of integrating the old 
Liberation forces must be approached 
cautiously. The Moroccan people are 
proud of their new royal troops, but 
they have not forgotten that the Lib- 
eration Army carried on the struggle 
for independence. Moreover, many 
present soldiers of the royal army, 
then members of the French colonial 
forces, were fighting against the Lib- 
eration Army at that time. The latter 
will introduce a certain ideological 
and to some extent revolutionary ele- 
ment into the national army. But that 
should pose no major problem in the 
long run, since the Liberation Army 
is intensely loyal to the Sultan. 

What of the French army in Mo- 
rocco? Its nominal function is to 
protect the French civilians, but of 
this it is clearly incapable. Before 
the return of the Sultan, even high 
French officers were occasionally kid- 
naped by the Army of Liberation. 
Actually, the French army is pri- 
marily a diplomatic power factor, 
being used to exert pressure on the 
Moroccan Government during nego- 
tiations. But this is a dangerous role. 
There have already been a number of 
clashes between French troops and 
the Liberation Army, and further 
tension is inevitable. The Moroccans 
particularly resent French use of 
their country as a base for military 
action against the Algerian rebels. 

There has been some improvement 
since Paris (under pressure from de 
Savary) replaced General Burgun, 
the colonialist-minded commander- 
in-chief in Morocco, by General 
Cogny. The latter worked out an 
agreement with Moulay Hassan 
whereby the royal army took over a 
number of points from the French. 


Nevertheless, the question of the Sa- 
hara, with its reputedly vast mineral 
wealth, remains to vex relations. The 
region is now part of French West 
Africa, but Moroccan spokesmen 
have begun to lay the basis for 
claims to it. In view of the enormous 
capital required for any prospective 
exploitation of its resources, France 
would be wise to work out a partner- 
ship with both Morocco and Tunisia 
which could attract foreign investors. 

Sultan Mohammed’s position to- 
day is immensely powerful. A decade 
ago, the militant, well-organized Is- 
tiqlal was the real leader of the peo- 
ple. But when the French colonial 
clique stupidly concentrated its fire 
on the Sultan and finally deposed 
him, he became a martyr and symbol 
of the nation. Since his return, the 
Sultan, an intelligent, hard-working 
man with a strong sense of mission, 
has taken full advantage of this situ- 
ation. He picked the first Moroccan 
government, and his influence is felt 
everywhere. 

The Istiqlal is clearly chafing at 
this situation; in particular, it did 
not like the appointment of Prince 
Moulay Hassan to head the Army. 
But it has had to compromise, and so 
has the Sultan. Mohammed V is well 
aware that the Istiqlal is the country’s 
only solidly organized political force 
and will emerge overwhelmingly vic- 
torious when elections are held. The 
Government included _ representa- 
tives of other parties (at French urg- 
ing), but the Istiqlal controlled most 
of the posts. Since then, the Sultan 
has acceded to every Istiqlal demand 
for greater influence in the Cabinet. 

The Istiqlal has no real competi- 
tor. Though it is weak in the country- 
side, where a number of local parties 
have been hastily organized by the 
caids and landowners, it holds un- 
challenged control in the cities. 

The other major force in Morocco 
is the trade-union movement. Here 
the so-called UMT has achieved a 


dominant position, battering _ its 


Communist rival nearly out of exist- 
ence. In spite of the poverty of the 
Moroccan masses and their soaring 








hopes after liberation, the UMT has 
followed a wise and responsible pol. 
icy. It has asked for wage increases 
and improvement in working condi- 
tions wherever feasible but has avoid. 
ed sweeping demands that might up. 
set the national economy. And, with 
a great deal of French capital fleeing 
to the mainland, that economy is in 
a highly precarious state. 

But the UMT is not a possible 
independent political force. It could 
not compete politically with the Istig- 
lal any more than the British Trades 





Union Congress could compete with 
the Labor party. Indeed, whereas the 
TUC wields predominant power in 
the Labor party, here the Istiqlal has 
the final say in the unions. Locals 
of the UMT and the Istiqlal are often 
led by the very same men. 

Thus Morocco appears headed to- 
ward a_ constitutional monarchy 
along somewhat Prussian lines and a 
one-party system. The Sultan will cer- 
tainly wield executive authority; the 
Istiqlal will be the dominant party. 

Morocco’s major long-term prob- 
lems are economic development and 
the lack of trained technicians, The 
Government has shown itself willing 
to utilize competent French person- 
nel. Many diehard former colonial 
officials will have to leave—especially 
among the police, many of whom per- 
secuted the nationalists viciously— 
but one does not find the indiscrimi- 
nate animus toward Frenchmen that 
one finds toward the Dutch in Indo- 
nesia. 

The Sultan and his son _ have 
strongly emphasized their desire for 
close ties with France; the Moroc- 
cans have no intention of becoming 
satellites of Nasser. They are more 
realistic, sober and Western-minded 
than any of the new nations I saw 
in Asia. They need foreign capital 
and, in their negotiations with the 
French, have set reasonable, realistic 
conditions for economic cooperation. 
A central authority capable of impos 
ing law and order has not yet heen 
fully established, but the nation’ 
initial liberation crisis seems def 
nitely surmounted. 
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BOHN 
Martua’s VINEYARD, Mass. 

T WAS a little more than a century 
ago, according to Herman Mel- 
ville’s novel Moby Dick, that Captain 
Ahab and his ship the Pequod sank 
below the slowly rolling waters of the 
Pacific. It was but littie later that 
Melville’s book was engulfed by the 
slowly moving billows of American 
taste and habit. The greatest work of 
the literary imagination produced on 
this continent has lain neglected and 
forgotten except for praise and analy- 
sis in recent years by a select circle 
of the intelligentsia. 

I have read the book many times 
during this period when it was over- 
looked and disregarded. And always 
I have prodded my mind helplessly 
to discover the causes of its neglect. 
Here you have two things which are 
supposed to be sure-fire guarantees 
of popular success: There are sea ad- 
ventures far beyond anything pro- 
duced by Conrad and passages of 
plain folk humor equal to the best in 
Mark Twain. And there are chapters 
of poetry and drama which suggest 
the richness and humanity of Shakes- 
peare. It is not too much to say that 
Melville is, within his range, our best 
approach to Shakespeare. And for 
near a hundred years we left him on 
the library shelves. 

I can think of several obviously in- 
adequate reasons. From the middle 
of the last century until well into the 
present one, Americans were turned 
away from the sea. We were conquer- 
ing the prairies and developing our 
industries. The language of sailors 
became a foreign tongue to us. Men 
like Captain Ahab became aliens. 

Then there is Melville’s linguistic 
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By William E. Bohn 


Melville's Neglected 
Masterpiece 


and intellectual range. His 
takes in all the world, His globe in- 
cludes the depths of the sea with all 
the strange creatures existing therein, 
the stretches of the sky with every 
sort of condition discoverable at its 
utmost heights, and all the nations of 
the earth without regard to their 
color or tongue or way of life. And, 
as has been emphasized again and 
again, every man, every object, every 
incident has symbolic values. As the 
old Captain says, visible objects are 
but pasteboard masks. In trying to 
put across his meanings, Melville 
often employs references to the an- 
cient histories and literatures of 
Europe and Asia. Now and then, he 
uses a colorful American word which 


story 


has since gone out of use. 


But, though there are frequent pas- 


sages of complicated thought and 
poetic language, the framework of 
the tale is made of clear and earthy 
stuff like Mark Twain or the prose 
passages of Shakespeare. The first 
hundred pages are of this sort. Any 
English-speaking person of average 
education and intelligence will read 
this introductory section and many 
others down to the end with pleasure 
and amusement. For the humor, like 
Mark Twain’s, is not of the obvious 
and fabricated sort; it depends on 
character, situation, and a rich and 
human texture of speech. 

I realize that my associations dur- 
ing the past few weeks may lead me 
to oversell my point of view. I have 
been living among the island people 
of Martha’s Vineyard and Nantucket. 
I have been talking to men and 
women named Coffin and Starbuck 
and Macy. I have even had one con- 


versation with a man who served as 
harpooner on one of the last of the 
genuine whaling ships. To these 
people, the ways and language of the 
sea are the ordinary stuff of life and 
the notion that Moby Dick is difficult 
and strange is a little hard to take. 

I hope that the obvious rise of 
interest in this masterpiece is not 
exclusively due to the success of the 
movie recently made from it. I regret 
that I have not yet seen the picture 
and, therefore, cannot discuss it. The 
premiere took place, appropriately, 
at New Bedford. It. will not be pre- 
sented on Martha’s Vineyard until 
after I have left this charming isle. 
But the professional critics and the 
island people who have seen it unite 
in its praise. Millions of moviegoers 
will be pleasantly introduced to a 
story that will be as new to them as 
if it had been written in 1951 rather 
than 1851. Many of them, one hopes, 
will be lured from the film to the 
book. It can be bought in paper cov- 
ers for half a dollar. « 

In a recent number of Life, Samuel 
Eliot Morison has done a manful job 
of bolstering the courage and interest 
of the unliterary and the unseaman- 
like in tackling a work which the pro- 
fessional literary chaps have made 
seem a rather formidable assign- 
ment. In one short article, he gives 
the essentials of Melville’s life and 
the story of the book. Then he en- 
courages readers to go at this story as 
they would any other—disrespect- 
fully skipping what happens not to 
suit their taste. He even gives speci- 
fic injunctions as to which chapters 
are must reading and which may be 
lightly disregarded. 

On only one point do I differ with 
him. I would by no means advise the 
reader to skip chapters 7 to 9, the 
story of Father Mapple’s chapel. To 
me, they are both amusing and deeply 
significant of what is to follow. If 
the new reader follows his natural 
tendency, he will do no skipping 
until he gets well beyond the first 
hundred pages. And then he can trust 
his own instincts rather than depend 
on any literary tutelage. 











IKKHRUSHCHEV’S 


ECONOMIC 


By Denis Healey 


STEAMROLLER 


LONDON 
VER SINCE Prime Minister Eden 
first used the phrase a month 
ago, the idea that the West is now 
threatened by Khrushchev’s “eco- 
nomic steamroller” has been a cliché 
in British politics. It was a central 
theme of Labor and Liberal as well 
as Conservative spokesmen in the last 
debate on domestic policy; and press 
reports agree that it took a leading 
place at the recent conference of 
Commonwealth Prime Ministers. 

What is the reality behind the 
phrase? It is difficult to avoid the 
suspicion that at present the British 
Government is using the specter of 
Soviet economic competition to jus- 
tify policies which spring from quite 
other considerations. Of course, it is 
true that Russia has begun to export 
capital equipment to non-Communist 
countries in Asia for the first time 
since the war. But the total value of 
Soviet exports in the current year is 
unlikely to exceed half a billion dol- 
lars—a tiny fraction of Western ex- 
ports to the same areas. 

Too much is made in the West of 
the political kudos which Russia 
gains from such exports. Though in 
some cases she offers more generoys 
loan and credit facilities than most 
Western countries, there is so far no 
sign that this is likely to divert a 
major part of Asian trade in her 
favor. She has made a point of of- 
fering assistance without political 
strings, but fear of infiltration by 
Soviet experts and trade missions 


still discourages many Asian coun- 
tries from too easy a welcome to her 


overtures. Pakistan, for example, 
gave Russia’s trade mission last 


month a very dusty answer. 

A more important novelty in Rus- 
sia’s trade policy is her willingness to 
buy large quantities of surplus raw 
materials from some Asian coun- 
tries. It is rumored that Shepilov 
offered to buy at least 40 per cent of 
Egypt’s cotton crop when he was re- 
cently in Cairo — Russia bought 
about 30 per cent of Egypt’s cot- 
ton even last year. Similarly Rus- 
sia has taken rice from Burma 
which might otherwise have remain- 
ed unsold, and is bidding for the 
date crop of some Arab countries. 
Russia’s readiness to absorb raw ma- 
terial surpluses from uncommitted 
countries presents a serious challenge 
to the West—there is no easier way 
of establishing political control of a 
small country than to provide an 
exclusive market for its major prod- 
ucts, as Hitler showed in Eastern 
Europe before the war. But countries 
like Egypt and Burma are fully con- 
scious of the danger they run by 
dependence on the Russian market. 

Indeed, it is fair to say that at 
present the threat of Russian eco- 
nomic competition is inconsiderable 
—though many Asian countries are 
naturally exploiting Soviet offers in 
order to obtain better terms from the 
West. As far as Britain is concerned. 
the main commercial threat comes 


from her friends and allies rather 


Fact and hysteria 





than the Communist bloc. The US, 
and West Germany have robbed Brit. 
ain of a large part of her foreign 
markets for automobiles and capital 
equipment. India and Japan are eat. 
ing into Britain’s textile trade. Aus. 
tralia’s import cuts have damaged the 
prospects of several British indus- 
tries. In comparison, Russia has con- 
tributed hardly at all to the recent 
shrinking of British exports. The 
Burmese Prime Minister bluntly de- 
clared that Britain owed the 40-per- 
cent decline in her exports to Burma 
to economic inefficiency and commer- 
cial rigidity. After monopolizing a 
seller’s market for five years after 
the war, Britain has been too slow in 
adapating herself to more normal con- 
ditions of international trade. 
Pressed on one side by foreign 
competition, on the other by the de- 
mands of its supporters for lower 
taxes, the British Government inevi- 
tably seeks a justification for cutting 
its defense expenditure. Its recent 
propaganda about the Russian eco: 
nomic steamroller is inspired mainl 
by such motives. Quite apart from 
the military risks involved in_ sur- 
render to these pressures, there is 4 
real danger that Britain may seek 
economic 


salvation by trying to 


limit foreign competition through in- 


ternational devices for restraint of 
trade. Though millions of human 
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beings still suffer from real hunger, 
Britain has tried to deal with the 
problem of America’s agricultural 
surpluses by persuading the U.S. to 
reduce her grain production. 

Such policies would aggravate the 
very dangers they are ostensibly de- 
signed to avoid, For though in the 
short run the West has little to fear 
from Soviet commercial competition, 
in the long run Communist economic 
expansion will present a challenge. 

No one now disputes that the So- 
viet Union is maintaining a rate of 
economic growth well in excess of the 
West. The Soviet rate of investment 
is nearly double that of the most ad- 
vanced Western countries, and it is 
concentrated mainly in fields like 
heavy industry which directly boost 
Russian influence in world affairs. 

Of course, the Russian standard of 
living is most unlikely to catch up 
with that of Britain—still less of 
America. But this in itself only in- 
creases the contribution which the 
Soviet economy makes to Soviet 
world power. The fact that the Soviet 
dictatorship permits a far smaller 
output of automobiles and houses 
than the American democracy means 
that Russia can support on 45 mil- 
lion tons of steel an engineering in- 
dustry equal to that which America 
supports out of 65 or 70 million tons 
of steel. And Russia is able to spend 
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on defense a higher proportion of her 
national income than any Western 
country, without thereby reducing 
her capacity to produce or export 
capital equipment. 

Moreover, the present relaxation 
of Russian control over Eastern Eu- 
rope in the cultural and _ political 
fields is accompanied by much tight- 
er control of the satellite economies. 
Last May, the Soviet bloc held an 
economic conference in Moscow in 
which the satellite Five Year Plans 
were closely integrated with the Rus- 
sian Five Year Plan, and steps were 
taken to produce a common market 
covering 300 million people. If 
China remains a close ally of the So- 
viet bloc, the West will have to face 
an economy covering 900 million 
people planned to a single pattern. 

In the long run, this is the prospect 
which makes Khrushchev so certain 
of defeating the West in “peaceful 
competition.” For the growing re- 
sources of the Communist bloc will 
be directed at all times to increase the 
political power of the Soviet state. 
Even so, Communist competition with 
the West is unlikely to take the form 
of a traditional commercial battle. 
Russia has no interest in helping 
non-Communist countries to solve 
their economic problems by demo- 
cratic means, so she will probably 
concentrate her capital exports on 
underdeveloped countries which are 
already inside her system, like China. 
Nor has she any intention of becom- 
ing dependent on foreign imports. 
Communist purchases of foreign 
goods will be limited to those which 
bring short-term economic or politi- 
cal advantage, or which enable the 
bloc to reduce its dependence on ex- 
ternal sources of supply. Calcula- 
tions of cost and market advantage 
play very little part in determining 
Communist trade policy. Russia’s 
economic growth will be reflected 
less in an expansion of her foreign 
trade than in the increasing confi- 
dence and aggressiveness of Soviet 
diplomacy. 

The balance of world power will 
shift in Russia’s favor unless the 





Western countries can combine to 
achieve a comparable rate of growth 
by democratic means. The problem 
is not just to maintain economic sta- 
bility in the free world, but to main- 
tain it at a rapidly rising level. Given 
the existing diversity of cultures, atti- 
tudes and expectations in the non- 
Communist countries, it is difficult to 
see this being achieved without a far 
more deliberate attempt at interna- 
tional economic planning than any 
Western regime now contemplates. 

It is not, as Eden maintains, pri- 
marily a question of diverting re- 
sources from defense to economic 
development, though this may well 
be possible, but of organizing both 
defense and economic development 
internationally to satisfy agreed po- 
litical aims. The greatest obstacle to 
progress is the complex of 19th-cen- 
tury prejudices still infecting most 
Western governments, as a result of 
which economic development pro- 
ceeds with little relation to the broad 
aims of national policy and with no 
relation at all to the collective inter- 
ests of the international community. 

It is impossible to maintain an al- 
liance indefinitely if the economic 
behavior of its members contradicts 
their political unity. For example, so 
long as the Western oil companies 
fight one another—or even agree 
with one another—free from politi- 
cal control, it will be difficult to con- 
struct any common Western policy 
for the Middle East. Even the mini- 
mal reorganization of the interna- 
tional economy of the non-Commu- 
nist world demands a type of govern- 
ment interference with market forces 
which many parliaments consider in- 
tolerable. But a start must be made 
somewhere. For example, long-term 
price agreements for raw materials 
would do more to help non-Commu- 
nist Asia than large injections of 
foreign aid. The real answer to 
Khrushchev’s economic steamroller 
lies in more vigorous pursuit of a 
collective foreign economic policy by 
the West as a whole. This should be 
made a high priority by all the West- 
ern governments. 








How a State Department visa investigator was denied a visa to this country 





THE ART OF LOSING FRIENDS 


ERHAPS no single activity of our 
Government has a more direct 
effect on the way other peoples feel 
toward the United States than our 
treatment of applicants for American 
visas. In recent years, the effect has 
not been a good one. Pressure from 
the courts and public opinion has at 
last eliminated some of the worst 
abuses in the Federal loyalty-security 
program and the State Department’s 
passport procedures. But the courts 
seem to have no authority to inter- 
vene to remedy injustices in the de- 
nial of visas. That such injustices are 
frequent we can be sure from the 
occasional cases that come to view. 
One of the most shocking cases is 
that of Chris A. Jecchinis, a Greek 
student who has been denied a visa 
on undisclosed security grounds de- 
spite a distinguished and well-docu- 
mented record of pro-Americanism 
and anti-Communism throughout his 
career. In the war, he served with the 
British Military Mission in Occupied 
Greece and played an important part 
in the rescue of a number of Ameri- 
can airmen. As a soldier in the Brit- 
ish Army, he fought against the Com- 
munist rebels who tried to seize con- 
trol of Greece in December 1944; 
until his demobilization in 1947, he 
served in a British field security unit 
doing anti-Communist work. After 
the conclusion of his services with the 
British Army, Jecchinis opted for 
Greek citizenship. (He was born in 


Greece of a Greek mother and British 
father, and hence originally had dual 
nationality. ) 

Later, he went to work for the La- 
bor Division of the American Eco- 
nomic Mission in Athens. Both in 
connection with his work (although 


By Norman Thomas 


often far beyond the requirements of 
his official duties) and as President 
of the Association of Greek Employes 
of the American Mission, he fought 
against Communist influence in the 
Greek labor movement and helped to 
explain American policy to his coun- 
trymen—not always an easy job! 

In 1951, Jecchinis visited the 
United States as a member of a trade- 
union technical-assistance team. Later 
in the same year, he resigned his po- 
sition with the mission to study labor 
relations at Roosevelt University in 
Chicago under a Fulbright grant. (At 
this time, the mission officially 
thanked him for his work in a letter 
describing him as “an inspiration to 
the Greek employes.” ) 

While at Roosevelt, in the words of 
Dean Emery W. Balduf, Jecchinis 
“was in every respect outstanding and 
had the full confidence of faculty and 
student body. In his senior year he 
was elected president of the Student 
Council . . . he was constantly trying 
to convert students with Communistic 
leanings to the democratic point of 
view.” 

After his return to Greece in 1954, 
Jecchinis was employed as an inves- 
tigator for the U.S. Embassy’s secur- 
ity section, in the Refugee Relief 
Program under the direction of R. 
W. Scott McLeod. For this appoint- 
ment he required security clearance 
both in Athens and in Washington. 
Again, he received an official letter of 
commendation for his outstanding 
work. Later, he was on the staff of the 
United Nations High Commissioner 
for Refugees, helping to resettle and 
rehabilitate refugees from Iron 
Curtain countries. 

But when in February 1955 he ap 


plied for a visa to return to the 
United States in order to complete 
his studies, it was refused on undis. 
closed security grounds, Neither 
then nor at any previous time has the 
State Department ever specified the 
charges against Jecchinis, much less 
the evidence on which they are based. 
Even the Secretary of State, replying 
to a letter of mine on the case, merely 
cites the sections of the Immigration 
Act under which action was taken. 

In an effort to secure reconsidera- 
tion, a number of distinguished per- 
sons submitted statements to the 
State Department, based on their 
close personal acquaintance with 
Jecchinis. These statements, covering 
every stage of his career, came from 
such persons as Christopher M. 
Woodhouse, Chief of the British 
Military Mission in Occupied Greece 
during the war; Joseph Heath, who 
served with the Labor Division of the 
Athens mission in 1950-51 and head- 
ed the Labor Division of ECA-MSA’s 
European office from 1951 to 1953; 
Vice President Burnette, Dean Bal- 
duf, and other faculty members of 
Roosevelt. Yet in May 1956, after 
almost a year’s delay, the visa was 
again refused—still without any 
specification of charges. 

Americans may well ask them: 
selves how long this country will 
keep its friends abroad if it gives 
them the sort of shabby treatment 
Mr. Jecchinis has received. And they 
have a right to ask Scott McLeod. 
under whose jurisdiction the Vis 
Division falls, how it happens that 4 
man who is good enough to investi: 
gate visa applicants for the State 
Department is not good enough t 
receive a visa for himself. 
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The Yugoslav chief, now considered a friend by Athens, 
may attempt to succeed where Shepilov failed 


TITO VISITS WITH 
GREEK ROYALTY 


By Martin Ebon 


ARSHAL Josip Broz-Tito, Presi- 

dent of the Federated Peoples’ 
Republic of Yugoslavia, ex-rebel, ex- 
Stalinist and probably one of the 
world’s most successful diplomatic 
tightrope walkers, has just spent a 
week vacationing with King Paul and 
Queen Frederika of Greece at their 
Mon Repos palace on the island of 
Corfu. 

The foregoing Mediterranean so- 
cial note adds to the steadily grow- 
ing picture of Tito as an influential 
world figure. While enjoying the pre- 
carious appreciation of both Moscow 
and Washington, the tanned states- 
man in the white flannel suit exer- 
cises a curious attraction on oddly 
assorted people and nations. On the 
very eve of his July 23 arrival on 
Corfu, Tito spent two days with 
Soviet Deputy Premier Anastas I. 
Mikoyan. This was, as the Yugoslav 
President himself told it with a wry 
grin, merely a chance for Mikoyan to 
enjoy a few vacation days on Tito’s 
private island preserve, Brioni. And, 
just a day before the Russian’s visit. 
this lovely spot was the scene of 
Tito’s meeting with two neutralist 


comrades-in-arms: India’s Prime 
Minister Jawaharlal Nehru and 
Egypt's President Gamal Abdel 
Nasser, 


In any event, American support of 
Tito makes it easier for the Belgrade 
Strong Man to be socially acceptable 


Se 





Marri Enon, who has just returned 
from an extensive tour of Greece, is 
author of World Communism Today. 
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to the Greeks. His stay with the Greek 
royal family was not, however, en- 
tirely of a social nature. On July 25, 
Premier Constantine Karamanlis 
joined the Mon Repos party. Off- 
cially, he only dropped in to “pay 
his respects” to the Marshal, but it 
is a safe asumption that the two men 
reviewed the Balkan situation. 

Most Greek officials and opinion- 
makers probably feel that Yugoslavia 
has been Greece’s most loyal friend 
in recent months. They remember full 
well that Tito’s regime acted as tacti- 
cal headquarters and operations base 
for the Communist guerrillas who 
tried to take over Greece by open 
warfare from 1947 to 1949. But a lot 
of Stalinism has gone down the drain 
since Tito’s break with Moscow in 
"48 and the simultaneous petering- 
out of the Communist guerrilla war 
in Greece. 

The Greeks feel betrayed by the 
West—mainly by their old friends 
the British, of course—on the vexing 
Cyprus issue. They are hurt about 
the United States’ confused neutral- 
ism on this question. They are also 
angry at the Turks; the vicious and 
bloody anti-Greek riots in Turkey last 
September reopened wounds that had 
healed only after much care and 
patience. 

The Tito regime, on the other 
hand. has stood by the Greeks: back- 
ing Greek Cypriote aspirations for 
unitv with Greece: commiserating 
with them over the inept U.S. State 
Athens and 


Department notes to 


Ankara, which upbraided both in 


identical language for the Turkish 
riots; using its good offices to back 
Greek moves in the United Nations, 
and generally acting like a friend in 
need. And all this has been done 
without too much propaganda for 
“Yugoslav-Hellenic brotherhood” or 
anything else that might offend the 
sensitive and proud Greeks. 

Nor has Tito, in his recent dealings 
with Athens, shown such Nehruesque 
touches as last month’s statement by 
India’s Ambassador to Greece. In 
a truly masterful bit of diplomatic 
mischief, Ambassador John Thivy 
told the Greeks that India cannot 
commit herself to backing self-deter- 
mination for Cyprus during this fall’s 
United Nations session. In doing so. 
the Nehru Government out-Greeked 
the Greeks and out-Cyprioted the 
Cypriots. For while Athens firmly 
maintains that British bases would 
stay untouched on Cyprus even un- 
der Greek rule, India used this to 
play coy with the Greeks. 

As originally worded, the Indian 
Ambassador’s statement noted with 
dismay that “Greece assures Britain 
that she may continue to maintain 
her bases in the island after integra- 
tion into Greece.” When this sen- 
tence appeared too blunt, Thivy said 
the same thing more circumspectly 
but with equal clarity, as follows: 

“India is always favorably dis- 
posed in the matter of application of 
the principle of self-determination 
among peoples under foreign rule. 
The Cyprus question, however, is 
complicated, and it has become even 
more difficult after a statement by 
Sir Anthony Eden to the effect that 
the bases in Cyprus are there to pro- 
tect British interests in Middle East 
oil. 

“This statement puts India in a 
difficult situation in view of the well- 
known ties of India with Middle East- 
ern countries, against whom British 
interests clash, and in view of the 
fact that, according to the world 
press, Britain may continue to main- 
tain a military base in Cyprus even 
integrated into 


after Cyprus is 


Greece.” 





In other words, the Nehru Gov- 
ernment implies that it would be more 
inclined to support Cypriote self- 
determination—tantamount to union 
with Greece—if Athens pledged to 
throw British bases off Cyprus. Not 
that India doesn’t know, of course. 
that even the suggestion of such a 
possibility would eliminate all 
chances of persuading Britain to 
change her policy on the island. 

Tito, however, may have given 
Nehru the benefit of his much closer 
knowledge of Greece and Cyprus. 
Whether as enemy or friend, he has 
shown an almost instinctive under- 
standing for Greek feelings. Yugo- 
slavia’; only blunder has been the 
admittance of some 50 former Greek 
Communist guerrillas from Poland, 
with the intention of having them ad- 
mitted into Greece. This happened 
last month, and the Greeks were 
chagrined that Belgrade had given 
these Communists, or ex-Communists, 
transit visas—they were traveling on 
Polish passports—without finding out 
whether they were acceptable to the 
Greeks. (They were not, incidentally, 
and must now either remain in Yu- 
goslavia or go back to Poland.) 

But Yugoslavia has been cordial 
in dealing with the tragic matter of 
Greek children who, during the guer- 
rilla war, had been kidnaped by the 
Communist armies and exiled to vari- 
ous countries behind the Iron Cur- 
tain. Whereas years of International 
Red Cross efforts to return these 
children to their parents from 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, Hungary, 
Rumania, Albania and Bulgaria were 
unsuccessful, Yugoslavia proved co- 
operative. Practically all displaced 
children were returned to Greece 
from Yugoslav soil. Also, while Tur- 
key and Greece became estranged 
over the Cyprus issue, and particu- 
larly after the gruesome September 6 
riots of last year, Yugoslavia main- 
tained close contact with Athens 
within the framework of the Balkan 
Alliance (which includes Turkey). 

While reposing at Mon Repos, 
Tito was renewing old acquaintances. 
He made his first visit to the Greek 


royal family more than a year ago, 
and King Paul and Queen Frederika 
returned the call with a trip to Yugo- 
slavia a few months later. Since then, 
Tito has traveled quite a bit; he has 
visited the town still called Stalin- 
grad and has been given banquets 
in Moscow. 

Now that the Soviet regime has 
avowedly gone more or less “Titoist,” 
it is hard to tell where its politico- 
economic and ideological frontiers 
lie. The Weltanschauung of Nehru 
and Tito is certainly close enough to 
suit Tito. His wooing of the Commu- 
nist regimes in Poland, Hungary and 





TITO: TROJAN HORSE ON CORFU? 


the other Iron Curtain countries pro- 
ceeds with patience, determination 
and excellent personal knowledge of 
individuals. The Arab 
nationalists, with Saudi Arabian oil 
money and Nasser’s ideological lead- 


trends and 


ership. find Tito a convenient success 
symbol. Indonesia, Burma and now 
Ceylon reflect a blend of nationalism 
and what passes for “Marxist social- 
ism” that can be called Titoist, or 
Titoesque. 

Tito is a bridge to Moscow—a 
drawbridge, to be exact, but a bridge 
nevertheless. Through him, and by 
wining, dining and flattering him, 
Moscow may be trying to reach coun- 
tries and people that remember to- 
day’s Soviet “collective leadership” as 








yesterday’s Stalin henchmen. (Tito 
himself, of course, is about as pure a 
product of the original Stalinist “cult 
of the individual” as one can find 
anywhere on earth.) Tito’s draw. 
bridge functions are doubly impor. 
tant when one notes the relative cool- 
ness with which Moscow’s new For. 
eign Minister, Dmitri T. Shepilov, 
was received in Athens during his 
“unofficial” visit there early this 
month. Shepilov saw Karamanlis, 
Greek Foreign Minister Evanghelos 
Averoff and other officials; but both 
Karamanlis and Averoff answered an 
invitation to Moscow by saying that 
a few outstanding issues need to be 
settled before they can undertake 
such a pilgrimage. (A Greek Parlia- 
mentary delegation, however, will go 
to the Soviet Union in August; later, 
a trade delegation will visit Moscow 
to discuss expansion of the present 
export-import agreement.) 

But what Shepilov could not ac: 
complish, Tito might push with more 
subtlety and skill to further prove 
the validity of his position: Neutral. 
ism has its practical uses. You can 
take without really giving much in 
return. The “big-power blocs” are 
more or less alike, and it’s wiser not 
to be deeply committed either way. 

Greek Foreign Minister Averof 
recently told this writer in Athens 
that Greece “welcomes close under- 
standing with all nations that respect 
her sovereignty, but will not move 
one step from her commitments with- 
in the North Atlantic Treaty Organi- 
zation, nor will it retreat one inch 
from its alliance with the Westem 
nations. above all with the United 
States.” That is Greek policy as of 
now, and I firmly believe that all the 
bitter wrangling over Cyprus has not 
weakened this position. 

Nevertheless, Tito has managed to 
gain fabulous successes on the inter: 
national scene. We can’t be sure just 
what kind of game he is playing: 
Perhaps he doesn’t quite know him- 
self. But, regardless of what may be 
hidden inside him, right now the 
Marshal’s ample exterior is reminis 
cent of a Trojan Horse. 
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tims to be rehabilitated by the 
new Soviet leaders in their campaign 
to rid themselves of the Stalinist taint 
was Antonov-Ovseenko, Consul Gen- 
eral of the USSR in Barcelona during 
the Spanish Civil War. This writer 
had occasion to observe the ill-starred 
Consul at close range, and has writ- 
ten on various occasions of the tragic 
circumstances which led to his dis- 
grace and death. 

Antonov-Ovseenko had been one 
of the great strategists of the Russian 
Revolution; as right-hand man to 
Trotsky, head of the Petrograd Mili- 
tary Revolutionary Committee, it was 
he who planned and carried out the 
seizure of the Winter Palace. Later 
he fought in the war against the 
Whites. When the civil war broke out 
in Spain and the French and British 
Governments adopted their policy of 
non-intervention, the Spanish Repub- 
lic recognized the USSR (which it 
had not done until then), and Mos- 
cow sent two diplomatic representa- 
tives to the Peninsula: Ambassador 
Rosenberg, a career diplomat, to 
Madrid, and Antonov-Ovseenko as 
Consul General to Barcelona. 

The Consul’s mission was not an 
easy one. For he was instructed to 
bring around to a pro-Communist 
position the Catalan Anarcho-Syndi- 
calists and the Catalan nationalists of 
the Generalitat (autonomous govern- 
ment of Catalonia), both groups im- 
placable enemies of the authoritarian 
and centralist Marxism of the Soviets. 


Ori OF the first of Stalin’s vic- 








JAUME MIRAVITLLES was formerly 
the Information Secretary of the Au- 
tonomous Government of Catalonia. 
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Spain's mysterious ‘Pedro’ again in the news 


THE MAN WHO DENOUNCED 
ANTONOV-OVSEENKO 


By Jaume Miravitlles 


Antonov-Ovseenko did not accom- 
plish this mission. Not only did he 
fail to seduce the Anarcho-Syndical- 
ists and Catalanists, but they in fact 
seduced him. He began to study the 
Catalan language, and on one occa- 
sion shouted, “Long live the CNT!” 
This was the National Confederation 
of Labor, which was dominated by 
the Anarcho-Syndicalists. 

A foreign Communist mystery 
man called “Pedro,” who was the 
real chief of both the foreign and 
native Communists in Spain, and the 
supervisor of Rosenberg and Anto- 
nov-Ovseenko, secretly denounced the 
Consul General to the Kremlin and 
demanded that he be relieved of his 
post in Barcelona. Soon word was 
received that Antonov-Ovseenko, as 
a reward for his outstanding per- 
formance in Spain, had been ap- 
pointed People’s Commissar of 
Justice and was returning to Moscow 
to assume this important post. He 
showed his acquaintances the issue 
of Pravda which carried the news of 
his appointment on its front page. 

When Antonov-Ovseenko arrived 
in Moscow, he was immediately ar- 
rested. Accused of “criminal weak- 
ness” and suspicious associations 
with Anarcho-Syndicalists and petty 
bourgeois Catalan nationalists, he 
was tried, condemned to death and 
executed, 

At a recent reception given by the 
Israeli Delegation to the United Na- 
tions in New York, this writer had a 
conversation with a Polish Jewish 
journalist, Dr. H. Seidman, who had 
also followed closely the downfall of 


the one-time Soviet Consul General 
in Barcelona. Dr. Seidman affirmed 
that the edition of Pravda announc- 
ing the appointment of Antonov- 
Ovseenko as Commissar of Justice 
had been fabricated by the Soviet 
secret police; the regular edition cir- 
culated in Moscow on that date, 
which Dr. Seidman had seen, said 
nothing whatever about any new as- 
signment for the Consul General. 

In response to an article about 
Antonov-Ovseenko which I wrote for 
a newspaper in Mexico, a former 
member of the Central Committee 
of the Catalan Communist party, 
Cabrer Pallas, confirmed to me 
that the individual who had de- 
nounced Antonov-Ovseenko was 
“Pedro,” a shadowy figure whom all 
of us in Barcelona knew by name 
but whom very few of us had seen. 
None of the Spanish Communists, 
however high in the ranks of the 
Party—Pepe Diaz and La Pasionaria 
not excepted—could take a decision 
without first consulting him. “Pedro” 
was likewise involved in the assassi- 
nation of the POUM leader Andres 
Nin, carried out at the orders of the 
then GPU chief in Barcelona, Colo- 
nel Alexander Orlov. 

Who is this “Pedro,” the grey emi- 
nence of the Comintern in Barcelona, 
denouncer of the now rehabilitated 
Antonov-Ovseenko? None other than 
Erno Geroe, the man who has just 
replaced Rakosi (purger of Spanish 
Civil War veteran Laszlo Rajk) as 
First Secretary of the Hungarian 
Communist party. His appointment is 
certainly one of the most contradic- 
tory developments of the anti-Stalin 
phase of Communist politics. 








The Future of Communism 





POLICIES FOR SOCIALISTS 


By R. H. S. Crossman 


INCE my knowledge of Russian Communism is limited 
S to book-reading and I have never even visited the 
Soviet Union, it would be silly for me to pontificate about 
events since the death of Stalin, and even sillier to predict 
what is going to happen in Russia as the result of the 
2Uth Congress. But there is one question to which it is 
the duty of Socialists to find an answer. What should be 
the attitude of the Western labor movements to the new 
men in the Kremlin and the peace initiative they have 
launched with such spectacular success? 

Some of my colleagues are suggesting that it is too 
early to formulate a new policy. If their advice is taken, 
we shall once again remain inactive and irresolute until 
the moment for decision has passed. Those who advise 
us to wait developments in Russia are not, as _ they 
imagine, postponing a decision, but making a bad deci- 
sion. They are deciding to adopt the kind of neutral, 
wait-and-see policy which has so often in the past left 
the initiative to the Russians. 

The one clear, indisputable fact about the year 1956 
is that it provides the opportunity for new initiatives to 
those who will seize them. For ten years we have been 
waging political trench-warfare, in which the chances of 
maneuver by either side were strictly limited. Now, as 
the result of the nuclear stalemate and the death of Stalin, 
the cold-war battlefield has been transformed into a field 
of diplomatic maneuver. Here victory will go to those 
who decide their policies without waiting to see what the 
other side will do. 





This is the seventh article in our current symposium on 
the post-Stalin evolution of Communist society. The se- 
ries began in our June 18 issue with an article by George 
F. Kennan; subsequent contributors were Adolf A. Berle 
Jr., Edgar Ansel Mowrer, Louis J. Halle, Norman Thomas, 
Dwight Macdonald and Franz Borkenau. Richard Cross- 
man, since World War II a Labor Member of the British 
Parliament, served in the war as a British Army officer 
attached to SHAEF. Long active as a publicist and jour- 
nalist, he edited The God That Failed, an anthology of 
radical disillusionment with Soviet Communism. 





A Western initiative, however, must be based on some 
assumptions about the Communist bloc. Here are the as- 
sumptions I believe that Socialists should make: 

1. If nuclear war is successfully avoided for the next 
25 years, the balance of power will continue to shift—as 
it has been shifting since 1945—toward the Soviet Union 
and the Chinese People’s Republic. 

2. Nothing except general war could preserve to the 
North Atlantic nations the virtual monopoly of power 
they have enjoyed since the Industrial Revolution—and 
have wasted on internecine wars. Now that, for reasons 
of self-preservation, general war has been excluded from 
Western policy, we must recognize that we shall never 
again be able to “negotiate from strength,” i.e., to 
achieve our political ends by the diplomatic use of mil 
itary superiority. 

3. Because the new men in the Kremlin are aware of 
this shift of the balance of power and rightly credit it to 
Communist technological achievement, they are much 
more confident than the old Bolsheviks ever were that 
the future belongs to Communism. 

4. Stalinism, by the brutality of its external policies 
and the insanity of its internal purges, weakened the 
Communist challenge. By forcing the world into com- 
petitive rearmament, it made the task of “containing” 
Communism relatively simple. Any liberalization, there- 
fore, which takes place inside the Communist states will 
increase both their internal strength and their chances 
of success if the cold war is resumed. 

These assumptions will seem gloomy to anyone who 
believes that world peace can only be achieved by “de- 
feating” or by “containing” Communism. I have never 
understood how a Socialist with any historical perspec: 
tive can believe either. Communism, which began as 4 
heresy inside the labor movements of the highly indus 
trialized North Atlantic nations, has achieved power! 
among the backward, non-European peoples and pro- 
vided their small, educated elites with a ruthless method 
of telescoping into a generation the industrial develop- 
ment which took hundreds of years in the West. As 4 
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democratic Socialist, I would, of course, vastly prefer 
the industrialization of a backward nation to take place 


under democratic forms of government. But if the 
alternatives are a Chiang Kai-shek regime or a Mao 
Tse-tung regime, I would certainly not be prepared to de- 
fend the use of military force to sustain the former, far 
less to restore it to power. 

From these general reflections I draw five political 
conclusions. 

¢ Cold War. Only when there is a clear threat of mili- 
tary aggression by the Communist powers can a Socialist 
accept as the basis of his policy the concept of cold war— 
which ranges the Communist and non-Communist worlds 
against one another in a competitive test of strength. 
Such a clear threat may have existed in 1950. Since the 
death of Stalin and the nuclear stalemate, the threat has 
become remote, and the Socialist should therefore revert 
to his traditional opposition to an arms race and to the 
division of the world into strategic power blocs. 

¢ Armaments. The military risk to the democracies 
inherent in agreed disarmament is now far less than the 


work the unification of Germany and the drawing of its 
Eastern frontier should not present an insoluble problem. 

© Middle East and North Africa. Instead of rebuking 
those Arab leaders who have refused to commit their 
countries to the Western defense system and are strug- 
gling to free their peoples from colonial status, we should 
encourage the formation of a Federation of Arab States, 
committed neither to the East nor to the West and free 
to sell its oil on purely commercial terms. We should 
make it clear to the Arab leaders that we are determined 
to guarantee the integrity of an Israel dedicated, like 
Switzerland, to positive neutrality. 

© Colonialism. The liberal and labor movements of 
the West have triumphantly refuted the predictions of 
Karl Marx. They have used the institutions of democracy 
to begin the job of resolving the inherent contradictions 
of capitalism, evening out the gross inequalities, and 
transforming the privileges of the bourgeoisie into rights 
of every citizen. All this, however, has been achieved 
within the framework of the highly industrialized nation 
state, and by a small group of powers with living stand- 





SIGNING OF THE AUSTRIAN STATE TREATY: PATTERN FOR A NEUTRAL UNION FROM LISBON TO LUBLIN? 


Political and social penalties of a continued arms race. 
Socialists, therefore, should demand that the Western 
powers outbid the Russians in their proposals for dis- 
ammament, in particular in the field of conventional 
Weapons, whose production prevents us from using our 
skilled manpower and plant to aid the underdeveloped 
leritories. If there is no far-reaching disarmament 
agreement, Socialists should accept the need for a 
NATO “trip-rope” but urge drastic cuts in the size of 
NATO forces including the proposed German Army. 

b:. Europe. We should seize the initiative by propos- 
ing the phased demilitarization not only of Germany but 
of Western and Eastern Europe. We should, for in- 
“tance, make it clear that we are prepared to see France 
and Western Germany withdraw from NATO if Poland, 
Caechoslovakia and Hungary are conceded the kind of 
independence Tito obtained for Yugoslavia. Our long- 
term aim should be a United States of Europe, whose 
independence is guaranteed under a United Nations 
“curity pact by both Great Powers. Within this frame- 
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ards fantastically better than those of Asia and Africa. 
Western Socialism will degenerate into a polite form of 
National Socialism unless we recognize the existence of 
an international class war, in which our white labor 
movements now share the privileges and display some 
of the prejudices of an exploiting class. 

I conclude that our main danger is that we shall be 
so hypnotized by the growing power and self-confidence 
of the post-Stalin Communist world that we shall go on 
thinking in terms of cold war and so concede the political 
initiative to the new men in the Kremlin. In that case 
their victory is certain. The main task of democratic 
Socialism in the 1950s, therefore, is, first, to challenge 
the conscience of the Western peoples by exposing the 
facts of this international class war and, secondly, to 
show that, without socialist planning and public owner- 
ship in each of our countries, aid to underdeveloped areas 
will remain an empty phrase and white ascendancy will 
be legitimately overthrown by war or Communist revolu- 
tion. 
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WHERE the NEWS ENDS 


CHAMBERLIN 


N THIS YEAR of America’s great 
| political sweepstakes, it is appro- 
priate to have an up-to-date study of 
the nature, powers and limitations of 
the office of President of the United 
States. This is what Professor Clinton 
Rossiter, who has already won his 
scholarly spurs with two excellent 
books, Seedtime of the Republic and 
Conservatism in America, provides 
with his concise, thoughtful and 
stimulating book, The American 
Presidency (Harcourt, Brace, $2.95). 

The President of the United States 
has always been the most powerful 
political figure in. any of the world’s 
free countries. This is -because he 
combines two attributes which are 
separated in European constitutional 
monarchies and_ republics. The 
President is at once head of the 
nation and head of his party. As 
Professor Rossiter puts it: “The 
framers of the Constitution took a 
momentous step when they fused the 
dignity of a king and the power of 
a prime minister in one elective 
office.” 

And, as the United States has 
grown in population, wealth and in- 
ternational influence, the significance 
of the Presidential office has auto- 
matically expanded. Mr. Rossiter 
ticks off the President’s main pow- 
ers, and they add up to an awe- 
inspiring concentration of authority 
in the hands of a single individual. 
He is chief of state, chief executive, 
initiator of legislation through his 
annual messages to Congress, chief 
diplomat, commander-in-chief of the 
military forces, and, more recently, 
chief manager of economic welfare. 

This listing might suggest that the 
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By William Henry Chamberlin 


Clinton Rossiter 
On the Presidency 


Presidency has gotten out of hand 
in the American Government, which 
was framed in a spirit of limited and 
divided functions. But Mr. Rossiter 
does not believe that this is the case 
and points out the limitations which 
prevent an American President from 
turning into a dictator. 

Although the President may pro- 
pose, Congress must dispose. The 
President cannot get a law enacted 
which Congress is unwilling to pass. 
And a President cannot prevent the 
enactment of a law when two-thirds 
of each house of Congress vote to 
pass it over his veto. The Supreme 
Court is another barrier to Presiden- 
tial absolutism. Its rulings forced 
Roosevelt to discontinue the National 
Recovery Administration and Tru- 
man to abandon his seizure of the 
steel industry. 

The individual states represent an- 
other check, though not so much as 
in the past because of the steady 
drift toward greater centralization of 
authority in Washington. As Profes- 
sor Rossiter correctly says: 

“Far stronger than the states as 
a check on the Presidency is the 
American system of free enterprise 
—that fabulous galaxy of corpora- 
tions, small businesses, partnerships, 
individual enterprises, trade associa- 
tions, cooperatives, unions, consumer 
groups through 
which the power of economic deci- 
sion is splintered and diffused in the 
interest of freedom and progress.” 


and — foundations 


Probably the most important safe- 
guards against the danger that the 
Presidency might degenerate into a 
dictatorship are the unbroken Ameri- 
can tradition of freedom of speech 


and press and the character of the 
American people. Although strong 
Presidents, stretching the Constity. 
tional powers of their office in times 
of crisis, have been called dictators 
by their opponents, there has never 
in the 180 years of America’s nation. 
al existence been the slightest suspi- 
cion of a Presidential coup d'état. 

Professor Rossiter, a liberal in the 
American rather than the classical 
European sense of the term, rates the 
strong and assertive Presidents more 
highly than those who construed the 
functions of the office more narrow. 
ly. He places Washington and Lin. 
coln at the top, followed by Jackson 
and Wilson, with Jefferson, Theodore 
Roosevelt and Franklin D. Roosevelt 
completing a list of seven outstanding 
chief executives. In what seems an 
obvious reference to FDR and the 
present occupant of the White House. 
he observes: 

“A President who is adored by a 
little more than half the people and 
despised by the rest is a more prob- 
able candidate for immortality than 
a President who is liked by all of us 
in the center and disliked only by 
those on the fringes.” 

He gives a good-tempered apprais 
al of the virtues and defects of Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt, Harry Truman 
(“distressingly petty in petty things; 
gallantly big in big things”) and 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, whom he 
obviously does not admire enthusi 
astically but of whom he concedes: 
“He is charming, manly, brave, hor- 
est, capable, democratic, fair-minded 
and incredibly lucky—and who, asks 
Leonard Hall complacently, who 
could ask for anything more?” 

It is possible that the author fore 
casts too favorable an historical ap- 
praisal of FDR. “Misplaced conb- 
dence in his own ability to ‘handle 
Stalin’” is a pretty mild rebuke for 
a foreign policy framed largely undet 
the influence of ignorant amateurs 
and leading to a disillusioning clima* 
when the defeat of tyranny in Ger 
many, Japan and Italy was offset by 
the enormous extension of Soviet and 
Chinese Communist tyranny. 
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HERE IS one aspect of the novel 
a which almost all its critics 
are agreed: It is an enormously dif- 
ficult literary form which, if success- 
fully brought off, so disguises its 
form as to seem formless—a mere 
record of life. Henry James, in the 
introduction to his great novel The 
Portrait of a Lady (Houghton Mifflin 
Riverside Editions, $.80), sees his 
own work as a “neat and careful and 
proportioned pile of bricks ... a 
structure reared with an ‘architec- 
tura’ competence.” Yet he has no 
illusions that his reader will see it in 
the same light. “The artist may of 
course, in wanton moods, dream of 
some Paradise (for art) where the 
direct appeal to the intelligence might 
be legalized; for to such extrava- 
gances as these his yearning mind 
can scarce hope ever completely to 
close itself. The most he can do is to 
remember they are extravagances.” 

This notion of the secret form of 
the novel is the concern also of José 
Ortega y Gasset in “Notes on the 
Novel,” the second essay in his 
gloomy survey of modern art and 
literature, The Dehumanization of 
Art (Anchor Books, $.85). “For a 
novel,” he writes, “in contrast to 
other literary works, must, while it is 
read, not be conceived as a novel: 
the reader must not be conscious of 
curtain and stage-lights.” 

Ortega, like Frederick J. Hoffman 
(The Modern Novel in America, 
Gateway, $1.25), sees the path of the 
novel to be moving away from plot 
and action: “The essence of the novel 
:»+ does not lie in ‘what happens’ but 
Precisely in the opposite: in the per- 
‘onages’ pure living. . . . Not in the 
invention of plots but in the inven- 
tion of interesting characters lies the 
‘best hope of the novel.” 

A great inventor of such characters 
is, of course, Henry James. His “por- 
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trait” of Isabel Archer is so meticu- 
lously drawn as to make her more 
real than one’s friends, more real— 
certainly—than James himself. Yet 
how is her reality achieved? James 
felt it came from placing “the center 
of the subject in the young woman’s 
own consciousness.” Her portrait ul- 
timately was to be the study of “her 
relation to herself.” This certainly is 
the major part of it. Yet minor de- 
tails give it roundness. Every impor- 
tant character in the book has the 
opportunity to study her, to talk 
about her, and to make some sort of 
a judgment. Moreover, their judg- 
ments are revised. redefined. as the 
novel progresses. 

We look at our friends with preju- 
diced eyes. One point of view, ours, 
arranges them against the horizon 
of the world. We may want to see 
them as they see themselves, yet we 
have only our own eyes to see with. 
To give them meaning, to “fix” them 
in our minds, we turn men as compli- 
cated, as contradictory as ourselves 
into convenient caricatures. 

James, aware of this all too human 
tendency, capitalizes on it: He circles 
Isabel Archer with an examining jury 
of outsiders each of whom looks at 
her from his own point of view. And 
it is here her reality begins to exceed 
the reality of our friends. For we are 
able to see her from the viewpoint of 
many pairs of eyes. Though each of 
her acquaintances is prejudiced, their 
prejudices balance each other out. 
And eventually she begins to take 
shape as a composite figure seen from 
many points of view. 

Most novelists would have stopped 
at this point. But the whole structure 
is not complete until Isabel has the 
opportunity to examine each of her 


Paperback Fiction 


examiners, to evaluate them. From 
her evaluation of her critics we are 
eventually able to fill in all the light 
and shadow of her mind, to see her 
at last in her full complexity, simul- 
taneously “as others see her” and as 
she sees herself and them. James’s 
achievement in showing us a “whole” 
character, in letting us see Isabel in 
a much clearer light than either she 
or her observers can see her, gives us 
an image of what Ortega had defined 
as “pure living,” something we can 
never recognize so well in life itself, 
where, trapped in one body, we must 
observe men in perpetual profile. 


Ms: READERS, naturally, are only 


incidentally concerned with 
such matters as, propped up against 
a sand dune or suspended in a ham- 
mock, they “get away from reality” 
by reading one of those good books 
they had always intended to read. 
My own vacation reading—a group 
of paperback novels conveniently re- 
issued in time for summertime relax- 
ation—has served only to confirm, 
however, the essentially serious ob- 
ject of most novelists. Far from 
wanting to let their readers escape 
reality, their almost-too-obvious proj- 
ect seems to be to force those readers 
to examine man’s essential nature. 
Take, for example, Jane Austen’s 
Pride and Prejudice (Houghton Mif- 
flin Riverside Editions, $.65), a won- 
derfully entertaining book which 
(read out of school) seems quite as 
“modern” and certainly as lively as, 
say, Rumer Godden’s warm-hearted 
study of the ballet, A Candle for St. 
Jude (Compass Books, $.95). Super- 
ficially a comedy of middle-class 
blunders in high society, it is funda- 
mentally a study of the double educa- 
tion of two peoples—middle-class 
Elizabeh Bennet and _ upper-class 
Fitzwilliam Darcy. As _ Elizabeth 








sheds her prejudice and Darcy sheds 
his pride. each discovers the essential 
humanity of the other. The carica- 
ture each has made both of the other 
and of himself begins to lose defini- 
tion, and living faces—by the end of 
the novel—confront each other. 
There is. of course, satire in the 
novel—but it is a satire designed al- 
ways to unmask, to reveal life behind 
the false faces men in their vanity 
construct for themselves. Like her 
character Elizabeth, Jane Austen 
might well have said of her work: “I 
hope I never ridicule what is wise or 
good. Follies and nonsense, whims 
and inconsistencies do divert me, I 
own, and I laugh at them whenever 
I can.” Eventually her characters are 
educated—by their actions, if not 
their words. Elizabeth is given the 
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essential insight: “We all love to 
instruct, though we can teach only 
what is not worth knowing.” What is 
worth knowing evolves in the design 
of experience. 

Though at first glance nothing 
could seem further from Pride and 
Prejudice than John Steinbeck’s 
Sweet Thursday (Bantam Books, 
$.35), the novels have some remark- 
able similarities. Like Jane Austen, 
Steinbeck is describing the efforts of 
a girl on a lower social plane to pre- 
pare herself for marriage with an 
older man on a higher social and edu- 
cational level. In both novels, the 
minor figures who conspire to further 
or defeat the unlikely match are ex- 
treme types rather than fully devel- 
oped figures. And finally, in both 
books there are no really evil char- 
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acters. Both Steinbeck and Jane Aus. 
ten see their little, isolated worlds 
through very rose-colored glasses, 

The most accurate way of looking 
at Sweet Thursday is, I think, to see 
it as a flophouse comedy of manners 
built around the courtship of Suzy 
and Doc. Though broken here and 
there by his own “love to instruct,” 
Steinbeck’s very funny book manages 
to catch the quality of a form Jane 
Austen had made very much her own. 

Yet Steinbeck’s most enduring 
work—for summer reading or any 
reading—is perhaps collected in the 
short stories of The Long Valley 
(Compass Books, $1.25). Here, par- 
ticularly in “The Red Pony,” Stein. 
beck allows us to see thinking man as 
an extension rather than an oppo- 
nent of nature. Because a thinker, 
man is “lonely” (the word echoes 
through both books) ; yet because he 
has emotion, because he is tied to 
nature, sometimes a communication 
can be established between one man 
and another, one man and a woman, 
rarely—but possibly (as in “The 
Leader of the People’) —between a 
man and his part of the world. Then 
such meaning as there can be sudden- 
ly seems to exist. 

Miguel de Unamuno’s brilliant 
books Abel Sanchez and Other Stories 
(Gateway, $1.25) and Three Exem- 
plary Novels (Evergreen, $1.45) are 
almost exclusively concerned with 
that communication, with man’s ef: 
fort to break down the barrier of his 
own self, to be “known” to another. 
In “The Madness of Doctor Mon- 
tarco,” Unamuno describes a story 
much like his own: “a story half-way 
between fantasy and humor, without 
descriptive writing and without 4 
moral.” For its author, “ideas were 
a point of departure, mere raw m& 
terial, and had as much importance 
in his writing as earth used by Velas 
quez in making the pigments had to 
do with his painting . . .” Powerful 
and gaunt, Unamuno’s characters ful- 
fill completely Ortega’s test of greal- 
ness: In their “pure living” they 
valiantly battle life’s meaningles* 
ness; they give us an idea of order. 
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Encyclopedia of the Theater 


Guide to Great Plays. 
By Joseph T. Shipley. 
Public Affairs. 867 pp. $10.00. 


TuIs is an astonishing perform- 
ance. Dr. Shipley has worked pa- 
tiently, industriously and skillfully. 
He must have read mountains of 
plays in all the literature of the an- 
cient and modern worlds. He must 
have consulted numerous histories of 
the theater, production chronicles, 
playbills, and contemporary dramatic 
criticism. And out of all this scholar- 
ship he has produced a volume which 
all scholars, teachers, directors, pro- 
ducers and librarians will henceforth 
find indispensable. 

In fact, this book seems to me so 
important a reference work that I 
confidently predict that it will in the 
near future go into a second edition. 
If my prediction should prove cor- 
rect, I am sure the author will wish 
to consider revisions. In that case, 
the following thoughts of another 
worker in the vineyard may perhaps 
be to the point. It is a measure of the 
significance of this mammoth guide 
that it raises numerous questions in 
the mind of a reviewer. Shipley’s sub- 
ject is vast; the scope of his under- 
taking is bold; and no matter how 
sensitive and informed his critical 
taste, the problem of omission and 
commission—common to all guide- 
books—persists. The word “great” 
in the title is especially troublesome. 
How does one define it to include 
both Shakespeare and Kotzebue, 
Sophocles and Boucicault, Aristopha- 
nes and Avery Hopwood? 

The author himself has anticipated 
the problem and has rightly prophe- 
sied as many different lists of “great” 
plays as compilers and—he might 
have added—reviewers. His own 
choice, he tells us, “has been based 
on the thought that a play should 
Provide entertainment, _ enlighten- 
ment, exaltation.” This, of course, al- 
lows him considerable latitude. Yet 
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even so, it seems difficult, except on 
subjective grounds, to account for 
some of his choices and non-choices. 

Admittedly many sacrifices had to 
be made in order to keep the work 
from turning into a multi-volumed en- 
cyclopedia. But if that was the case, 
why include five plays by Dekker, 
five by Clyde Fitch, six by Philip 
Barry, 11 by Maxwell Anderson, 17 
by Shaw and 34 by Shakespeare (in- 
cluding Henry VI and Titus Androni- 
cus)? Nor, had I been the compiler, 
would I have found it essential to in- 
clude Harvey, Kind Lady, Broadway. 
Gaslight, Mister Roberts, The Bat, 
Diamond Lil and such musicals as 
Chu Chin Chow, Florodora, Finian’s 
Rainbow and Brigadoon. The “book” 
of a musical seldom conveys anything 
of the impact of the play without the 
music. I also think it questionable 
that a guide which places entertain- 
ment as the first of the virtues of a 
play need pay quite so much atten- 
tion to “closet” plays, such as Mil- 
ton’s Comus, Hardy’s Dynasts, By- 
ron’s Cain, Browning’s Blot in the 
Escutcheon, Tennyson’s Becket, 
Joyce’s Exiles. 

Other questions occur. Why, for 
instance, should Andreyev be repre- 
sented by three plays that do not 
include The Life of Man, which once 
entertained, enlightened and exalted 
a whole generation of theatergoers? 
Why should Maugham be represent- 
ed by two plays, neither of which is 
his generally acknowledged master- 
piece The Circle? For that matter, 
why should Racine be represented by 
Britannicus rather than Phédre— 
which in the history of the theater 
has provided great actresses with 
their most glamorous role—and Lope 
de Vega—the most prolific of all 
playwrights—by The Star of Seville, 
which many Hispanists are reluctant 


to attribute to him? One can under-~ 
stand the inclusion of Synge’s one- 
acter Riders to the Sea, but, with 
space at a premium, is A Sunny 
Morning by the Quintero brothers 
equally indispensable? Once one- 
acters become eligible, what about 
Chekhov’s and Maeterlinck’s and 
Strindberg’s and Shaw’s and Wil- 
der’s and Saroyan’s? 

The American representation is 
especially perplexing. I feel, as per~ 
haps Shipley does, that Odets has 
been overrated, but wouldn’t it have 
been better to omit him altogether 
than to select only his Waiting for- 
Lefty? Whatever objections one may 
have to Awake and Sing or Golden 
Boy, either one of these plays strikes. 
me as deserving more attention today 
than the topical one-acter. I feel also. 
that Tennessee Williams has been 
overrated, but here again I believe- 
that to omit his Glass Menagerie is to 
do him injustice. Paul Green is rep- 
resented by one play, /n Abraham’s 
Bosom. True enough, this play once- 
won a Pulitzer Prize; yet other plays 
of his—The House of Connelly 
(which started the Group Theater on 
its way), Johnny Johnson, his sym- 
phonic dramas—have received criti- 
cal and popular acclaim. Lillian Hell- 
man is represented by The Little 
Foxes—an excellent choice; but if 
George Kaufman merits space for 
four plays, why should The Chil- 
dren’s Hour and Watch on the Rhine- 
be ignored? And—on the theory that 
T. S. Eliot may still be considered 
an American writer—is his play- 
writing adequately covered by Mur- 
der in the Cathedral? 1 for one found 
The Cocktail Party fully as entertain- 
ing as Arsenic and Old Lace (which 
is included) and considerably more 
enlightening. 

Enough, however, of playing this 


ir 





reviewers game of substituting my 
tastes and wisdom for those of the 
author. Shipley has produced a 
book which synopsizes—succinctly 
and dramatically—close to a thou- 
sand plays, details their histories 
(dates of original production and 





revivals) and critical reception, and 
offers, often brilliantly, his own esti- 
mate of their historical, literary and 
dramaturgic importance and merits. 
We should be grateful to him for 
making available to us this enormous 
source of information and critical 





opinion. Differ as we may with him 
on one point or another, we must 
acknowledge his services to the whole 
field of drama, his devotion to its 
significance in a world which desper. 
ately needs entertainment, enlighten. 
ment and exaltation. 





History of the Carpenters Union 


Reviewed by John Philip Hall 


Chairman, Department of History and 
Political Science, University of Baltimore 


Empire in Wood. 
By Robert A. Christie. 
Cornell. 356 pp. $4.50. 


It WOULD BE hard to find a union 
which has contributed more to the 
pattern of traditional American un- 
ionism than the United Brotherhood 
of Carpenters and Joiners. Mr. 
Christie has written the story of this 
union from its origins in the 1880s 
under the leadership of the evangeli- 
cal socialist, Peter J. McGuire, to its 
condition under the Hutcheson dy- 
nasty as a conservative job-conscious 
giant. 

The crucial importance of the 
jurisdictional claim, especially in the 
building trades, has long been a 
problem to academic observers of 
American labor. Mr. Christie’s pains- 
takingly lucid examination of the role 
of these claims in the history of the 
carpenters is. in my opinion, out- 
standing among the achievements 
which make his book essential read- 
ing for anyone interested in the past, 
and therefore in the future, of Amer- 
ican labor. He has also provided 
clear insights into the internal power 
structure of the union, the function 
and genesis of the business agent, the 
curious relationship between 19th- 
century socialism and business un- 
ionism. the use of the union label as 
a weapon in inter-union warfare, and 
the development of the multi-indus- 
trial-craft union which enabled the 
AFL to survive and grow fat on the 
challenge of the CIO. 

Changes in the Carpenters’ union 
have followed “changes in the organ- 
ization of the industry, in the extent 
of the labor market, or in the tools of 
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production.” These three give a 
broad scale of reference for inter- 
pretation of the course of events. 
Even more important, from this re- 
viewer's point of view, Mr. Christie 
has not neglected his opportunities to 
bring both individuals (such as P. J. 
McGuire) and types (such as the 
local business agent) to life. It is a 
regrettably novel experience to find a 
labor history which, like this one, is a 
pleasure to read, moving as well as 
informative. Mr. Christie has not had 
to resort to any journalistic stunts 
to accomplish this. His book is the 
product of such thorough analysis 
and realistic sympathy with the move- 
ment that he has been able to bring 
both light and life to his subject. 

In this connection, his modest dis- 
claimer of definitiveness for his study 
requires comment. While it is no 
doubt true that the opening of the 
union’s archives would make avail- 
able much material which he was 
denied, this would not necessarily 
add much to what he found in pub- 
lished materials. Unions do not, as a 
rule, make much effort to preserve 
records of rank and file or opposi- 
tion opinion, nor of the invaluable 
“ephemera,” such as_ broadsides, 
which put flesh on the bones of his- 
tory. The Carpenters refused to give 
Mr. Christie access to their archives, 
but he was able to find enough mate- 
rial in the public domain and to use 
it with enough critical intelligence 
and understanding so that his work 
will not soon be superseded. 


The reluctance of unions to co- 
operate with the historian, either by 
preserving full, well-organized ar- 
chives or by making what they have 
accessible, is caused by suspicion of 
the too often employer-minded aca- 
demic historian and fear of giving 
documentation to criticisms of the 
unions or of giving away “secrets.” 
This is not a new problem for his- 
torians. It is only in the last genera- 
tion that business concerns have be- 
gun to make their records available, 
trusting to the objectivity of the 
scholar to produce histories which 
are useful to their subjects even when 
washing dirty linen. Labor histori- 
ans today are less interested in sup- 
porting some economic theory or in 
providing helpful hints for manage- 
ment than in writing a fair and sym- 
pathetic record of a great social 
movement. As more of their work 
appears, we can expect that the ur 
ions will be more willing to cooper 
ate. Though Mr. Christie is far from 
being an uncritical admirer of every: 
thing connected with the Carpenters 
union, he has given us the means to 
understand much which would be less 
comprehensible without this back 
ground. 

This book does a service to any 
one who wants to understand the 
hows and whys as well as the whens 
and wheres of labor history. Histori- 
ans, trade unionists, and the reading 
public in general will all have reason 
to be grateful to Mr. Christie for his 
work. 


The New Leader 
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The June 18 issue of THe New Leaper has 
just reached me here in Japan, and, having 
read George F. Kennan’s article, “The Future 
of Soviet Communism,” I feel that I must ex- 
press my appreciation. 

I especially want to comment on his closing 
statements, in which he makes a number of 
pertinent observations concerning the situation 
in Japan. During my stay here, I have gradually 
come to the position where I, too, feel it is 
regrettable that we concluded a peace treaty 
which provided for the indefinite stationing of 
American forces on Japanese territory. In my 
capacity as a teacher at Rikkyo Daigaku (St. 
Paul’s University), I have, of course, come into 
contact with a great number of students and 
professors. I have been increasingly disturbed 
over the growing resentment among these two 
important Japanese groups against our armed 
forces’ continued presence on their soil. The 
reservoir of good will toward America that once 
existed is dwindling away at an alarming rate. 
Undeniably, Communist elements are exploiting 
the situation for all it is worth, but the fact 
remains that there are sound reasons for Jap- 
anese irritation at our continued presence. 

Probably the most disturbing factor in the 
present situation is the tendency on the part of 


Kemewmber- l certain of our official representatives to discount 
DEC this feeling—largely, I fear, because student 
PREVENT FOREST FIRES! opinion is not taken very seriously in the United 
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States and, therefore. these officials see no rea. 
son to take it seriously in Japan. When it js 
considered, it is discounted as “leftist”-inspired, 
but my own personal conviction is that there js 
much less “leftist” influence than is claimed, 
There are men of good will on both sides, 
among the Japanese as well as in the American 
forces and State Department, who are working 
with commendable zeal to improve mutual rela. 
tions, but in spite of their efforts they are fight. 
ing a losing battle. If only we could devise some 
policy that would enable us to leave Japan a: 
friends, rather than wait for the day when we 
are “kicked out”! Too much is at stake to allow 
that to happen. It is my earnest hope that 
Kennan’s article will be widely read and that 
it will inspire renewed effort among responsible 
officials to devise a policy that reflects the 
realities of the situation. 
Tokyo Wayne WILLIAMSON 


NATIONALISM 


Bogdan Raditsa’s “Wilson and the Tragedy 
of Nationalism” [NL, July 23] tells a sad 
story—too late for Central Europe, not too late 
(I hope) for Asia and Africa. It is the story 
of a soulless liberalism gone delinquent, in- 
terested only in the abstract trappings of na 
tionhood and not in people’s values. As in 
Central Europe, this was the essential failing 
of the Nationalist Revolution in China. “Croatia 
for the Croats” or “Cambodia for the Cam- 
bodians” can go just so far as a slogan; if it 
lacks the substance of social justice, it wil 
fail every time before the false promise of the 
international of workers and peasants. 
Buffalo, N. Y. THADDEUS MILLER 


FARM WORKERS 


Your issue of July 16 carries a story by 
Foust Richards entitled “Louisiana Repeals 
Right-to-Work Law.” One would be joyful in- 
deed over such news, particularly coming from 
the South, except for the next to the last part 
graph in the story, which gives the whole thing 
away. It reads: “Another factor in the passage 
of the repeal bill, of course, was a companion 
measure which exempted farm workers from 
the effect of repeal... .” 

Once again, we find the farm workers—tho# 
least paid and least privileged wage-earnets— 
made the butt of anti-labor legislation. This 
time, it looks suspiciously as though the cily 
workers got the right-to-work law repealed 
in their favor at the expense of their fellow 
workers from the country. But why raise # 
eyebrow because agricultural workers won! 
have the rights of other workers in this ™ 
stance? After all, they don’t get unemploymet! 
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insurance or minimum wages or much of any- 
thing else that other American workers have 
come to regard as basic rights. 

Is it too much to ask when the united labor 
movement will regard the workers on the farms 
as fellow workers and stop getting benefits for 
themselves without regard to the needs of—and 
sometimes at the expense of—those who toil in 
the fields? 

New York City Fay BENNETT 
Executive Secretary, 
National Sharecroppers Fund, Inc. 


POZNAN 


Adam Ciolkosz’s account of “The Poznan Up- 
rising” [NL, July 16] was more than moving 
and pro-democratic; it was informative and 
intelligent, a welcome contrast to some of the 
emotion-cluttered nonsense we read on such 
subjects. For the Poznan revolt, while it is a 
human tragedy demanding our tears, is also 
an important social and historical event de- 
manding our informed analysis. It is the great 
merit of Mr. Ciolkosz’s article that it makes 
both the Communist “thaw” from above and 
the workers’ revolt from below comprehensible. 
From it we can understand both the similari- 
ties and the differences between Communist 
student agitation and workers’ unrest, a situ- 
ation which will continue to produce ferment 
but has not yet brought about the necessary 
coalescing of all the forces of protest needed 
to threaten the regime. At the same time, Mr. 
Ciolkosz’s analysis leads one to ponder seriously 
the various stresses in other Soviet-controlled 
countries in the light of the “new course.” 
Monterrey, California Joun NEWELL 


FATHER HUDDLESTON 


Excellent though it is in the main, Keith 
tvine’s review [NL, June 11] of the Reverend 
Trevor Huddleston’s book Naught for Your 
Comfort seems to me to convey the seriously 
misleading impression that Father Huddle- 
ston’s personal war on the South African Gov- 
emment’s racial policy is virtually unsupported 
by his church. 

This suggestion is made in the opening 
sentence of the second paragraph of the re- 
view: “This awareness [i.e., of the Church’s 
Tesponsibility] led to words and to action; this 
turn to counter-attacks by the South African 
authorities; and, late last year, Father Hud- 
dleston was recalled by his order to his native 
England.” In the next to the last paragraph 
of the review, it is stated more directly: “Small 
wonder that Huddleston has found himself in 
conflict with the hierarchy of the Church of 
England. . , , Here, at least, the issue is 
clear-cut, ‘The Church must stay out of 
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spoken out against the Government’s racial 
policies. And what Father Huddleston him- 
self has done would have been impossible 
without the strong support of his immediate 
superior, the Bishop of Johannesburg. 

Why then has he been recalled? 

I would not presume to interpret all the 
considerations that must have entered into 
such a decision. But I would point out that it 
was not taken until Father Huddleston himself 
had come to the conclusion that (page 19) 
“there is no time to lose in breaking the present 
government,” and “to do this the whole weight 
of world influence and world opinion should 
be brought to bear.” His book itself is an ap- 
peal to that higher court. And it seems hardly 
contestable that he is in a better position to 
pursue that appeal when out from under the 
jurisdiction of the government he has set 
himself to break. 

This observation is buttressed by, first, the 
publication of his book; second, his recent 
journey, on his way to England, across the 
United States, which included many appear- 
ances on radio and television, and speaking in 
person to more than forty church groups. 
Neither of these would have been possible 
without the permission of his order. And its 
attitude is further evidenced by his appoint- 
ment as master of novices, responsible for 
training its recruits—a position second in 
importance only to that of the superior-general 
himself. Anything but repudiation! 

All this is not to deny what his book makes 
plain: that he has found himself in conflict 
with many eminent colleagues, from the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury down. But—if read with 
attention and understanding—the book also 
makes clear that the conflict is not over prin- 
ciples but over methods. From protest to 
political militancy is a long step. How many 
Anglicans will follow Father Huddleston in 
taking it remains to be seen. 

Buffalo C. TI. CLaFLINn 


CORRECTION 


May I note a slight error of fact in your 
excellent pamphlet, “The Crimes of the Stalin 
Era”? Anatole Shub’s introduction gives the 
date of the dissolution of the All-Russian Con- 
stituent Assembly as January 25, 1918. Ac- 
tually, the Assembly met (under the rifles of 
Lenin’s troops) on January 18, then was barred 
from the meeting hall the next day. The cor- 
rect date for dispersal, therefore, is January 19. 
Washington, D. C. Wituram CALDWELL 


Several readers have called this to our at- 
tention; the date has been corrected in the 
second printing of “The Crimes of the Stalin 
Era,” now being distributed—Ep. 
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